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The groves of mango-trees and the immense
tanks still remain as memorials of this splendid
convent. There were thousands of these convents
in India, though this was the finest of them all.
To them students flocked from all parts of Asia,
and from them went out the missionaries who
brought Indian philosophy, science, and art to
the most distant parts of the continent, China,
Korea, and Japan.
Among such surroundings and by such influences
were nurtured and developed the culture and
ideals which created the great monuments of
Indian art, and such was the respect for the
dignity of learning inspired by them that, accord-
ing to the Chinese pilgrim, no single instance of
deliberate rebellion against the rules had been
known at Nalanda during the seven hundred
years since the foundation of the college. Ap-
parently they possessed a secret of which modern
India is ignorant. But could love of the alma
mater ever grow up among the squalid, hideous
surroundings, unkept and uncared for, of most
Indian colleges?
The Amaravati reliefs are considered by Fer-
gusson and Professor Grunwedel to represent the
culminating point in Indian sculpture. But this
view can only be held by those who regard as
decadence, instead of a new development on a
higher plane of thought, the departure from
European canons which here took place. Ijidian